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claimed that the Duke of Norfolk returned eleven Members,
Lord Lonsdale nine, Lord Darlington seven, and the Duke of
Rutland, the Marquess of Buckingham, and Lord Carningtoi*
six each.
Almost the only way a young man of good family could
enter political life was to secure the patronage of some power-
ful relative or friend. Many a man who in later life was to
advocate parliamentary reform had to begin his public career
by accepting the patronage of some rich magnate. When
Lord Palmerston was made a junior Lord of the Admiralty in
1807, he had to be found a seat in Parliament. His guardian,
Lord Malmesbury, made some inquiries and eventually found
the "pocket borough" of Newport in the Isle of Wight. The
owner of this borough, Sir Leonard Holmes, was willing to
place the seat at the disposal of the Tories on condition that
the candidate "never, even for the election, set foot in the
place." Palmerston was duly returned to Westminster by the
electors of Newport!
Owners of property openly intimidated their tenants.
Here, for example, is an early example of this in a letter sent
by the Earl of Suffolk "to the Treasurer and Chamberlains
of Walden and to all my servants, tenants, and townsmen
there" in the year 1604.
I understand that you have been labored unto to give your
voices in the election of the knights of the shire to Sir
Francis Harrington, knight. Whereat I cannot but wonder
that he would either solicit any of you to that purpose
without my privity, or you so slightly to regard me as to
pass your voices before you know my pleasure; which I
take very ill at your hands. . . . Howsoever you have en-
gaged yourselves, I have thought good to signify unto you my
mind therein, that I do expect and challenge at your hands,
as I am lord of the town and most of you my tenants (if
there were no other respect), that you give your free consent
and voices to my good friend Sir Edward Denny, knight;